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tewe d ANbhum 


He really was animpossible person. Too shy, and he had nothing 
at all to say. When he came to your studio, he just sat there, 
silent. When he finally went, blushing red all over his face, you 
wanted to scream and throw something at him. 

The strange thing was that at first sight he looked most 
interesting. Everybody agreed about that. You saw him ina cafe 
one evening, sitting in a corner with a glass of coffee in front of 
him. He was a thin, dark boy, who always wore a blue shirt and 
a grey jacket that was a little too small for him. He looked just 
likea boy who has decided to run away to sea. You expected him 
to get up at any moment, and walk out into the night and be 
drowned. 

He had short black hair, grey eyes, white skin and a mouth 
that always looked ready for tears. Oh, just to see him did 
something to your heart! And he had this habit of blushing. If a 
waiter spoke to him, he turned red! 

‘Who is he, my dear? Do you know?’ 

‘Yes. His name is Ian French. He paints. They say he’s very 
clever. Someone I know tried to mother him. She asked him how 
often he hada letter from home, if he had enough blankets on his 
bed, how much milk he drank. Then she went to his studio to 
make sure he had enough clean shirts. She rang and rang the bell, 
but nobody came to the door, although she was sure he was 


there ... Hopeless!” 
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ne else decided he ought to fall in love. She ca} ie 


Someo > Sh 
to her, took his hand, and told him how wonderful life ¢4,, efor 
those who are brave. But when she went to his sr hive 
evening, she rang and rang ... Hopeless. 

‘What the poor boy really needs is excitement, a thj ‘man 
said. She took him to cafes and night-clubs, dark pla. Seve 
the drinks cost too much and there were always s; ef s 
shooting the night before. Once he got very drunk, till he 
said nothing, and when she took him home to his stu+ he just 
said ‘goodnight’ and left her outside in the street ... | peless, 

Other women tried to help him — women can be +)» kind — 
but finally they, too, were defeated. We are all busy pe. ple, and 


why should we spend our valuable time on someone why refuses 
to be helped? 

‘And anyway, | think there is something rather odd about 
him, don’t you agree? He can’t be as innocent as he looks. Why 
come to Paris if you don’t intend to have any fun?’ 

He lived at the top of a tall, ugly building, near the river. Asit 
was so high, the studio had a wonderful view. From the two big 
windows he could see boats on the river and an island covered 
with trees. From the side window he looked across to a smaller 
and uglier house, and down below there was a flower market. 
You could see the tops of huge umbrellas with bright flowers 

around them, and plants in boxes. Old women moved 
backwards and forwards among the flowers. Really, he didn’t 
need to go out. There was always something to draw. 

If any kind woman had been able to get into his studio, she 
would have hada surprise. He kept it as neat asa pin. Eee 
was arranged in its place, exactly like a painting — the bow! 
eggs, the cups and the teapot on the shelf, the books and the 
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lamp on the table. There was a red Indian cover on his bed, and 
on the wall by the bed there was a small, neatly written notice: 
GET UP AT ONCE. 

Every day was the same. When the light was good he painted, 
then cooked a meal and tidied the studio. In the evenings he went 
to the café or sat at home reading or writing a list which began: 
‘What I can afford to spend’. The list ended ‘I promise not to 
spend more this month. Signed, Ian French.’ 

Nothing odd about that; but the women were right. There 
was something else. 

One evening he was sitting at the side window eating an apple 
and looking down on to the tops of the huge umbrellas in the 
empty flower market. It had been raining, the first spring rain of 
the year, and the air smelled of plants and wet earth. Down 
below in the market, the trees were covered in new green. ‘What 
kind of trees are they?’ he wondered. He stared down atthe small 
ugly house, and suddenly two windows opened like wings anda 
gitl came out on to the balcony, carrying a pot of daffodils. She 
Was a strangely thin girl in a dark dress, witha pink handkerchief 

ied over her hair, 

‘Yes, it is warm enough. It will do them good,’ she said, 
Putting down the pot, and turning to someone in the room 
inside. As she turned, she put her hands up to her hair to tidy it, 
and looked down at the market and up at the sky. She did not 
look at the house opposite. Then she disappeared. 

His heart fell out of the window and down to the balcony, 
where it buried itself among the green leaves of the daffodils. 

The room with the balcony was the sitting-room 
twas the kitchen. He heard her washing the dishes after supper, 
saw her come to the window to shake out the tablecloth. She 
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Bur now she w abolenics her 
Then she went into another shop. Through 
her buying an egg. She took it carefully o: 
brown egg, a beautiful one, the one he 
chosen. Shecame out of the shop, and he we: 
he was out again, following her through th 
the huge umbrellas, walking on fallen floy 

He followed her into the house and up t! 
at a door and took a key out of her purse. 
the lock, he ran up to her. 

Blushing redder than ever, but looking straight at her, he said, 


almost angrily: ‘Excuse me, Mademoiselle, you dropped this.’ 


And he gave her an egg. 
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When dear old Mrs Hay went home after staying with = 
Burnells, she sent the children a doll’s house. It was so big t S 
pat, the hired man, could only just lift it, and they had to leave 1t 
outside in the garden. It was all right there; it was summer. And 
perhaps the smell of paint would go betore they had to take it 
indoors. Really, the smell of paint (so sweet of dear, generous 
Mrs Hay!) — but the smell of paint was so strong that it was 
enough to make anyone seriously ill, or so Aunt Beryl thought. 
You could smell the paint even when it was wrapped up. And 
when they unwrapped it... 

There it stood, a doll’s house, painted a thick, dark, oily green. 
Its two solid little chimneys were painted red and white, and tt 
had a bright yellow door and real glass windows. 

It was perfect! Who cared about the smell? It was part of the 
wonder of the doll’s house, part of the newness. 

‘Open it quickly, someone!’ 

The fastening at the side was stuck fast, and Pat had to use his 
knife to get it open. But then ... the whole front of the house 
swung back and — you could see everything! The sitting-room, 
the kitchen, the two bedrooms. That is the way for a house to 
open! Why don’t all houses do that? How exciting, to be able to 
see everything you want to see, all at once! 

‘Oh—oh! The Burnell children were quite unable to speak. It 
was too wonderful. They had never seen anything like it in their 
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But wha was the lamp. It stood in the middle of the 
mostawful) old and white lamp, all ready to be lit.Q 
beautiful . wally light it, but there was something ingi 
you ne oil and moved when you shook it. 
looked li oe and father dolls sitting stiffly in thei; chairs 4 
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ABR 
The Burnell children could not walk to school fas; enough the 
next morning. They burned to tell everybody about the doll’ 
meatier describe it,’ said Isabel, ‘because I’m . 
two can join in, but I must speak first.’ | 
Lottie and Kezia said nothing. Isabel was bossy, but she wx 


Phe eldest. You 


always right. | 
‘And I shall choose who’s going to come anc : 


said. ‘Mother said I could.’ | 
Their mother had told them that they cou!d ask the girls a 
school, two ata time, to come and see the doll’s house. Of course, 


it first,’ Isabel 


they were not invited to tea, or to come into the house, but i 

could come into the garden and stand there quietly, while Isa 

showed them all the lovely things in the doll $ rae os 
It was too bad that they arrived at school just as the 
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d they had no time to talk to anyone. Never mind! 
ringings 47 d very important and mysterious, and whispered to 
Isabel D ctowia ‘I’ve got something to tell you at play-time!’ 
some Re sensecas came, everyone wanted to be near Isabel. 

By cls almost fought to put their arms around her, to 
a ide her and be her special friend. Laughing and pushing 
a i. they gathered closely around her. The only two 
one nel anise the circle were the two who were always 
a —the Kelveys. They knew they were not wanted. 

To be perfectly honest, the school the Burnell children went 
to was not the kind of school their parents really wanted for 
them. But they had no choice. It was the only school for miles. 
And because of this, all the children in the area, the Judge’s little 
girls, he doctor’s daughters and all the children of milkmen and 
farmers, were forced to mix together. And there were plenty of 
rude, rough little boys, too. But worst of all, there were the 
Kelveys. The Burnell children were not allowed to speak to 
them. They walked past the Kelveys with their heads in the air. 
And because others followed where the Burnells led, nobody 
spoke to the Kelveys. Even the teacher had a special voice for 
them, and a special smile for the other children when Lil Kelvey 
came up to her desk to give her some very tired-looking flowers 
she had picked by the side of the road. 

They were the daughters of a neat, hard-working little 
woman, who went from house to house, doing people’s washing 
for them. This was awful enough. But where was Mr Kelvey? 
Nobody knew. But everybody said he wasin Prison. So they were 
the daughters of 4 woman who washed People’s c 
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Then there was the way they looked. It was har 
understand why Mrs Kelvey dressed them in such an od 
The truth was, she made their clothes from old bits and 
which were given to her by the people she worked for. i 


d to 
d Way, 
Pleces 
-il, for 
example, who was a solid, plain child, came to schoo! ina dress 
made out of an old green tablecloth of the Burnells. ind a red 


curtain that had belonged to the Logans. Her hat ¢y¢ from 
Miss Lecky at the post office, and had a long red feat! stuck in 
it. What a sight she looked! It was impossible not to ch. 
And her little sister, ‘our Else’, as Lil always calle oy, Wore 
a long white dress that looked like a night-dress, 4 Pair of 
boy’s boots. But our Else would have looked st in any 
clothes. She was a tiny white creature with huge eye: ist like , 
little bird. Nobody had ever seen her smile; she «dly ever 
spoke. Everywhere Lil went, our Else followed, ho! og a piece 


of Lil’s skirt in her hand. In the playground or on th: road to or 
from school, you could always see Lil, with our Else close 
behind her. When she wanted something, our Else pulled on 
Lil’s skirt, and Lil stopped and turned around. The Kelveys 
always understood one another. 

Now they stood at the edge of the circle, outside the group of 
friends. You couldn’t stop them listening. When the little girls 
turned round and gave them angry looks, Lil, as usual, smiled 
all over her silly red face, but our Else just stared and said 
nothing. 

Isabel talked on, in a proud voice. She described the carpet, 
the beds with real covers, the kitchen with its tiny cups and 
plates. 

When she finished, Kezia said, ‘You’ve forgotten the lamp, 
Isabel.’ 
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table 
-aid Isabel. ‘There’s a lovely little lamp on the table. 
‘Oh yes,’ said Isabel. ‘T 


; 
‘ast like a real one. 
‘5 just like a . an a . 
; a elamp’s best of all,’ cried Kezia. She wanted Isabel ro talk 
IC Te . 


y / jal it 
: st everyone know how speci: 
about the lamp, to let eve 

for longer 
was. But eo 
first two who were going to come and see the doll’s house. She 
rs ee 
hose Emmie Cole and Lena Logan. But all the others knew that 
: i | oi y ye . 
hey would have a chance to see it another day. They all wanted 
they 


to be nice to Isabel. They all had a secret to whisper to her. 


nobody was listening to Kezia. Isabel was choosing the 


‘Isabel’s my friend.’ . 
Only the little Kelveys were forgotten. There was nothing 


more for them to hear. 


SHB. 


Days passed, and more and more children were taken to see the 
doll’s house. It was the one thing they talked about. ‘Have you 
seen the Burnells’ doll’s house? Oh, isn’t it lovely? Haven’t you 
seen it yet? Oh, dear!’ 

The little girls talked about the doll’s house at dinner-time, as 
they sat under the trees in the school playground, eating their 
thick meat sandwiches and buttered cake. The little Kelveys 
listened, while they ate their bread and butter out of a piece of 
newspaper. 

‘Mother,’ said Kezia, ‘please can I ask the Kelveys, just once?’ 

‘Of course not, Kezia.’ 

‘But why not?’ 

‘Run away, Kezia. You know why not.’ 

THER 
Atlast the day came when everyone except the Kelveys had seen 
the doll’s house. That day, there was less to talk about. It was 
dinner-time. The little girls sat together under the trees, and 
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suddenly, as they looked at the Kelveys eatin 

of newspaper, they wanted to be unkind to t 
Emmie Cole started ir, ‘Lil Kelvey’s Boing to ‘i. 

she grows up,’ she whispered. : *erVant yh 
‘Oh, how awful!’ said Isabel Burnell. 
Emmie looked at Isabel in a Way sheh 


8 Out of thej 
hem 


Cy 


when she was talking about things lik _ erg 
‘It’s true,’ she said. 
Lena Logan joined ; . ‘Si 
Then any in. “Shail | her?’ she Said 


“You don’t dare,’ said Jessie Me. 

‘Oh, I’m not frightened,’ Said |, 
little dance in front of the other girl 
she said, and she danced right over ty tho} 

Lil looked up from her bread and butter. Our Else stopp 
eating. What was coming now? 

‘Is it true that you’re £0ing to be a servant wh 
Lil Kelvey?’ Lena screamed at her. 

Silence. Lil gave no answer, but she smiled her silly, red-faced 
smile. She didn’t seem to mind the question at all. Poor Lena! Th, 
other girls began to laugh at her. 

Lena didn’t like that. She stepped right up to Lil, ‘Yah, your 
father’s in prison!’ she shouted in her face. 

This was so wonderful to hear that all the little girls rushed 
away together, deeply excited by what Lena had done. How fas 
they ran, how high they jumped, how wild and free they felt that 
morning! 

In the afternoon, Pat came to take the Burnell children home. 
There were visitors. Isabel and Lottie, who liked visitors, wetl 
upstairs to change their dresses, but Kezia slipped quietly sia 
into the garden. There was nobody there. She began to swing! 


€N you grow up, 
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ing down the road, she saw 
ae oie ieee sae in front, the aie 
we a ice the Kelveys. She got down from the gate. " 
ee se ht about running away. The Kelveys a ‘ 
en ae Aimbed back up on the gate. She had decide 
Pe cn, t do. She started swinging on the gate again. 
whee oe oe said to the Kelveys. . es 
a so surprised that they stopped. Lil gave her silly 


i Else stared. 
ce if y Kezia 
‘You can come and see our doll’s house if you want to, 


“sl turned red. She shook her head. 

‘Why not?’ asked Kezia. 

‘Your ma told our ma you mustn’t speak to us.’ 

‘Oh, well,’ said Kezia. She didn’t know what to say. ‘It doesn’t 
matter. But you can still come and see our doll’s house. Come on. 
Nobody’s looking.’ 

But Lil shook her head again. 

‘Don’t you want to?’ asked Kezia, 

Suddenly, there was a pull on Lil’s skirt. She turned round. 
Our Else was looking at her with big, desperate eyes. She wanted 
to see the doll’s house. Lil looked at her very doubrfully. Butthen 


little lost cats, they followed Kezia across the garden to where 
the doll’s house stood. 


‘There it is,’ said Kezia. 


They said nothing. Lil breathed loudly. Our Else was as stil] 


, Tl open it for you,’ said Kezia kindly. « 


Look, here’s the 
stting-room and the kite 


hen, and that’s the—> 
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‘Kezia!’ 
Oh, how they jumped: 
ual I’s voice. They turned round. She was 


It was Aunt Bery eae 
standing at the back door, . 
couldn’t believe her eyes. 
‘How dare you bring ul 
said to Kezia, in a cold, angry voice. ‘You know as we 


that you aren't allowed to talk to them.’ . 
children, run away and don’t come back!’ she 


staring at them. Aunt Be 


he little Kelveys into our garden!’ she 
ll as I do 


‘Run away, 
said to the Kelveys. ‘Off you go immediately! 
She did not have to tell them twice. They were out of the 


garden in a moment, Lil red-faced and ashamed, with our Else 


hanging onto her skirt. . 
‘Bad, disobedient little girl!’ Aunt Beryl! said bitterly to Kezia, 


and she closed the doll’s house with a bang. 

Aunt Beryl had been having a terrible day, but now that she 
had got rid of those little animals the Kelveys and shouted at 
Kezia, she felt a lot better. She went back into the house singing. 

When the Kelveys were far away from the Burnells’ house, 
they stopped and sat down by the side of the road. Lil’s face was 
still burning, and she took off her hat. They stared across the 
fields, where the Logans’ cows were eating grass. What were the 
little Kelveys thinking? 

Our Else moved closer to her sister. She had already forgotten 
the angry lady. She put out a finger and touched the feather on 
Lil’s hat. She smiled her rare smile. 

‘Iseen the little lamp,’ she said softly. 

Then both were silent once more. 


